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The  San  Francisco  Conference 
and  the  Colonial  Issue 

Statement  of  the  Council  on  African  Affairs 

Council  on  African  Affairs  has  on  two 
occasions  previously  set  forth  its  views  on 
the  necessary  approach  to  the  colonial  problem 
as  part  of  the  task  of  promoting  post-war  secu- 
rity and  peace  on  a world-wide  scale.  Last  April 
a conference  was  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Council  on  this  general  problem,  especially  with 
reference  to  Africa,  and  the  published  report^ 
of  this  conference  was  given  wide  circulation. 
Again  in  December  of  last  year,  the  Council 
forwarded  recommendations,-  endorsed  by 
some  200  prominent  citizens  throughout  the 
country,  to  the  officials  of  this  and  other  govern- 
ments, setting  forth  desired  objectives  for 
colonial  advancement  to  be  included  in  the  fur- 
ther development  of  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  plan. 

In  the  light  of  the  fact  that  discussion  on  the 
settlement  of  the  colonial  problem,  both  in  offi- 
cial and  unofficial  quarters,  has  greatly  in- 
creased during  the  past  few  weeks,  bringing  to 
the  foreground  several  new  points  of  view  and 
issues,  it  has  seemed  desirable  for  the  Council 
to  restate  its  position.  This  is  especially  called 
for  in  view  of  the  wide-spread  interest  in  the 
colonial  question  among  Americans  and  the 
great  anticipation  with  which  they  are  looking 
forward  to  the  San  Francisco  Conference  of 
the  United  Nations. 

The  objective  of  the  San  Francisco  meeting 
is,  above  everything  else,  to  establish  the  Char- 
ter which  will  permanently  hold  together  the 
great  powers  and  all  the  other  nations  which 
are  now  allied  in  the  common  struggle  against 
fascism,  in  order  that  they  may  work  together 
in  cooperation  to  promote  the  security  and 
peace  of  the  world.  Such  post-war  cooperation 
is  essential  for  the  solution  of  every  interna- 

1 “For  a New  Africa,”  Proceedings  of  the  Conference 
on  Africa,  New  York,  April  H,  19UU- 

2 “Africa  and  Post-War  Security  Plans,”  Statement 
addressed  to  President  Roosevelt  and  the  Secretary  of 
State. 
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tional  problem,  and  most  certainly  it  is  essential 
for  the  solution  of  the  colonial  problem. 

President  Roosevelt  has  made  it  clear  that 
the  Conference  at  San  Francisco  is  not  the 
peace  settlement.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
answers  will  be  found  to  all  detailed  matters  of 
international  concern.  However,  if  the  Confer- 
ence is  successful  in  establishing  a Charter  for 
united  and  cooperative  effort,  the  basis  will  be 
laid  for  the  solution  of  all  present  problem. 

It  is  understood  that  the  question  of  estab- 
lishing a plan  of  international  trusteeship  over 
the  mandated  colonies  and  over  the  colonies  of 
enemy  nations  in  this  war  will  be  on  the  agenda 
of  the  Conference.  We  believe  it  to  be  absolutely 
necessary  that  the  discussion  go  further  to  con- 
sider the  larger  problem  of  supervision  over  the 
colonies  as  a whole.  It  is  most  desirable  that 
decisions  regarding  any  category  of  dependen- 
cies be  related  to  decisions  with  respect  to  the 
general  problem  of  dependent  peoples  and  terri- 
tories, if  it  is  at  all  possible  for  this  to  be  done. 

Colonies  in  Relation  to  World  Security 

The  future  of  colonial  peoples  and  territories 
is  a world  problem.  World  security  cannot  be 
achieved  unless  international  responsibility  is 
assumed  for  the  rapid  advancement  of  all  de- 
pendent peoples  so  that  they  may  exercise  self- 
determination  and  be  integrated  with  other  peo- 
ples in  the  general  progress  of  the  world  toward 
a higher  and  more  stable  civilization.  From 
the  point  of  view  of  the  needs  of  both  the  colo- 
nies and  the  industrially  advanced  nations,  eco- 
nomic progress  in  the  dependent  areas  is  imme- 
diately and  imperatively  essential.  The  wel- 
fare of  developed  and  undeveloped  countries 
alike  depends  upon  the  realization  of  a far 
greater  exchange  of  goods  and  services  between 
them  than  has  existed,  and  this  in  turn  necessi- 
tates the 'general  levelling  up  of  the  living 
standards  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  colonial 
subjects.  Such  economic  progress  is  possible 
only  within  a framework  in  which  the  restric- 
tions upon  social  development,  democratic 
rights,  and  self-government  — restrictions 
which  are  characteristic  of  the  colonial  world  as 
a whole — are  removed. 

It  is  today  generally  acknowledged,  in  Great 
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Britain  and  other  European  countries  as  well 
as  in  the  United  States,  thai  the  advancement 
bf  colonial  peoples  is  a collective  responsibility 
which  all  nations  must  jointly  assume.  The 
question  at  issue  is  the  degree  to  luhich  this  re- 
sponsibility should  concretely  and  practically 
be  implemented  through  an  international  or- 
ganization. There  is  a universal  determination 
to  advance  from  a laissez-faire  world  of  na- 
tionalistic rivalries  to  a world  of  collective  re- 
sponsibility and  collective  security.  It  there- 
fore necessarily  follows  that  the  same  coopera- 
tion— entailing,  if  need  be,  the  partial  sacrifice 
of  the  prerogatives  of  sovereignty  for  the  at- 
tainment of  the  common  welfare  of  all  peoples 
— is  inescapable  in  the  colonial  sphere,  as*  in 
other  spheres  of  international  relations.  Con- 
siderations of  economy,  efficiency  and  uni- 
formity in  promoting  the  welfare  of  colonial 
peoples  all  indicate  the  desirability  of  coopera- 
tive effort  in  this  field.  And  the  maintenance 
of  harmony  among  the  United  Nations  makes 
such  a program  obligatory. 

The  principle  of  international  responsibility 
for  colonial  peoples  was  given  formal  expres- 
sion by  the  League  of  Nations  after  the  first 
World  War  in  the  establishment  of  the  man- 
date system.  In  practical  effect,  however,  the 
principle  was  virtually  meaningless.  The  Man- 
dates Commission,  like  the  League  itself,  was 
handicapped  from  the  beginning  by  limitations 
upon  its  aims  and  powers.  With  a far  more 
genuine  basis  of  agreement  existing  among  the 
allied  nations  today  than  existed  after  the  first 
World  War,  and  with  sincere  efforts  being  made 
to  build  a solid  foundation  of  international  eco- 
nomic accord  for  the  present  world  organiza- 
tion, it  is  at  present  possible  to  develop  a much 
more  effective  and  comprehensive  international 
instrument  for  colonial  advancement  than  the 
weak  mandate  system. 

• 

It  is  upon  the  basis  of  the  foregoing  con- 
siderations that  the  Council  on  African  Affairs 
mxikes  the  following  recommendations: 

I.  Colonies  of  Enemy  Powers  In  This  War 

All  colonial  territories  taken  from  the  ene- 
mies of  the  United  Nations  in  this  war  which 
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are  not  to  be  granted  immediate  self-govern- 
ment should  be  placed  under  an  international 
administration  appointed  by  the  Colonial  Com’- 
mission  (defined  below),  and  the  administration 
of  these  territories  should  be  directed  toward 
the  same  goal  of  self-determination  for  the 
inhabitants  as  in  the  case  of  other  colonial  ter- 
ritories. 

Where  such  territories  are  to  be  used  for  the 
establishment  of  military  bases,  the  responsi- 
bility for  non-ciyil  (specifically  military)  ad- 
ministration shall  be  vested  in  the  Military 
Staff  Committee  as  defined  in  the  Dumbarton 
Oaks  proposals,  whose  function  is  “to  advise 
and  assist  the  Security  Council  on  all  questions 
relating  to  the  Security  Council’s  military  re- 
quirements for  the  maintenance  of  international 
peace  and  security.  . . .” 

International  administration  of  civil  affairs 
in  these  territories  is  proposed  with  the  view  of 
facilitating  the  transition  to  self-government 
by  preventing  any  single  nation  from  assuming 
a prior  interest  in  and  control  over  a territory. 
The  proposal  for  international  responsibility 
over  military  bases  in  such  areas  is  likewise 
intended  to  insure  that  they  wdll  be  used  for  the 
collective  security  of  all  nations  rather  than 
for  the  strategic  advantage  of  any  single  power. 

II.  Military  Bases  in  Other  Colonial  Areas 

The  Military  Staff  Committee  should  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  administration  of  military 
bases  which  have  been  or  may  be  established  in 
any  other  colonial  territory  of  the  world.  The 
presence  of  such  military  bases  on  colonial 
territory  should  not  be  construed  as  infringing 
upon  the  control  which  is  otherwise  exercised 
in  the  territory  by  the  sovereign  power  or  in 
any  sense  retarding  or  limiting  the  exercise  of 
political  self-determination  by  the  inhabitants 
thereof. 

III.  The  Mandated  Territories 

None  of  the  territories  within  the  provisions 
of  the  League  of  Nations  mandate  system  should 
be  annexed  to  any  adjacent  colonial  territory 
or  by  the  mandatory  power.  The  qualifications 
of  each  present  mandatory  power  and  the  char- 
acter of  its  colonial  administration  should  be 
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reviewed  by  the  Colonial  Commission  (defined 
below),  which  should  supplant  the  Mandates 
Commission.  After  such  review  the  Colonial 
Commission  should  be  empowered  to  recommend 
the  transfer  of  mandatory  authority  in  any  ter- 
ritory to  an  international  administration.  No 
state  which  practices  legally  sanctioned  dis- 
crimination against  any  body  of  its  inhabitants 
or  the  inhabitants  of  a mandate  territory  be- 
cause of  race,  creed,  or  color,  should  be  re- 
garded as  qualified  to  serve  as  a mandatory 
power. 

IV.  The  International  Colonial  Commission 

An  International  Colonial  Commission  re- 
sponsible to  the  General  Assembly  should  be 
established  as  part  of  the  General  International 
Organization  proposed  in  the  Dumbarton  Oaks 
plan. 

Membership.  — This  Colonial  Commission 
should  be.  composed  of  representatives  of  all 
permanent  members  of  the  Security  Council, 
additional  representatives  elected  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  and  members  represent 

directly  the  several  broad  groups  of  colonial 
peoples.  The  Commission  should  appoint  its 
own  staff  of  colonial  exports  and  advisers,  in- 
cluding the  services  of  qualified  persons  of  all 
races,  and  particularly  persons  indigenous  to 
the  colonies. 

Scope  of  Authority. — With  the  exception  of 
such  dependent  territories  for  which  there  is  the 
immediate  prospect  of  self-government  and  self- 
determination,  all  colonial  territories,  including 
the  League  mandates  and  colonies  of  enemies 
in  this  war,  should  come  under  the  direct  super- 
vision of  the  Colonial  Commission.  The  Com- 
mission should  be  responsible  for  supervision  of 
all  non-military  phases  of  admunistration  in 
those  colonial  areas  where  international  mili- 
tary bases  are  or  shall  be  established. 

Functions. — The  minimum  functions  of  the 
Colonial  Commission,  in  addition  to  those  al- 
ready mentioned  above,  should  be: 

(1)  To  establish  an  International  Convention 
governing  social,  political,  labor  and  other  eco- 
nomic standards  to  be  maintained  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  all  colonial  territories. 

(2)  To  use  the  powers  designated  below  to 
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insure  adherence  to  the  Convention  by  all  co- 
lonial administrators. 

(3)  To  determine  the  time  necessary  for  each 
colonial  territory  to  develop  to  the  stage  at 
which  it  can  exercise  political  self-determina- 
tion, and  to  declare  the  date  on  which  this  right 
is  to  be  exercised. 

(4)  To  promote  the  fullest  measure  of  inter- 
national cooperation  in  securing  for  all  colonial 
areas  the  modernization  of  the  economy,  includ- 
ing industrialization  wherever  practicable,  and 
the  improvement  of  education,  health,  transpor- 
tation, communication,  and  other  services.  To 
this  end  an  international  fund  for  colonial  de- 
velopment, open  to  government  and  private  sub- 
scriptions from  all  countries,  should  be  estab- 
lished, which  fund  the  Colonial  Commission 
should  have  the  authority  to  administer. 

(5)  To  insure  equal  opportunity  for  all  na- 
tions to  engage  in  trade  and  commerce  in  all 
colonial  territories. 

Poivers. — In  addition  to  the  authority  vested 
in  the  former  Mandates  Commission,  which  au- 
thority would  now  be  extended  to  cover  not  only 
the  mandates  but  all  colonial  administration 
(except  military),  the  Colonial  Commission 
should  be  authorized  as  a minimum  : 

(1)  To  make  direct,  on-the-spot  inspection  or 
investigation  in  any  colonial  territory. 

(2)  To  hear  and  receive  direct  petitions,  both 
oral  and  written,  from  established  organiza- 
tions or  agents  of  the  inhabitants  of  any  colo- 
nial territory. 

(3)  To  submit  recommendations  for  the  ap- 
proval and  action  of  the  General  Assembly  in 
any  case  in  which  a governing  power  is  in 
disagreement  with  the  Colonial  Commission 
or  has  been  found  habitually  delinquent  in  ad- 
herence to  any  section  of  the  Convention. 

V.  Regional  Commissions  Embracing  Colonial 
Territories 

Central  authority  for  supervision  of  all  de- 
pendent territories  must  rest  exclusively  in  the 
General  International  Organization.  Regional 
commissions  for  colonial  areas  should  not  be 
regarded  as  a substitute  for  colonial  supervi- 
sion vested  in  the  General  International  Organi- 
zation. Neither  should  such  regional  commis- 
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sions,  if  they  are  established,  be  regarded  as 
autonomous  or  semi-autonomous  units,  more  or 
less  independent  of  the  General  International 
Organization.  The  regional  commissions  em- 
bracing colonial  territories,  if  and  where  estab- 
lished, should  conform  to  the  following  prin- 
ciples : 

(1)  The  International  Colonial  Commission 
should  exercise  the  same  powers  and  functions 
with  respect  to  these  regional  bodies  as  in  the 
case  of  individual  colonial  territories. 

(2)  The  regional  commissions  should  include, 
in  addition  to  representatives  of  all  colonial 
powers  and  independent  states  in  a given  area, 
representatives  also  of  those  powers  having 
economic  interests  in  the  area. 

. (3)  The  regional  bodies  should  include  also 
effective  representation  of  the  dependent  peo- 
ples in  the  given  area. 

❖ ^ jS 

The  foregoing  recommendations  reflect  the 
considered  judgment  not  alone  of  the  Council  on 
African  Affairs  but  of  many  prominent  indi- 
viduals and  numerous  national  organizations  of 
varied  nature  in  this  country  and  abroad.  Some 
examples  of  this  body  of  opinion,  drawn  mainly 
from  British  sources,  are  here  appended.  Paral- 
lel examples  of  opinion  in  the  United  States 
have  not  been  cited,  since  they  are  more  widely 
known. 
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British  Labor  Party,  April  1928. 

“The  principle  of  trusteeship  under  a League  of  Na- 
tions’ cannot  be  confined  arbitrarily  to  particular  pieces 
of  territory;  it  must  be  extended  to  cover  all  tropical 
Africa,  and  ultimately  the  right  of  the  community  of 
nations  to  supervise  the  due  carrying  out  by  the  trustee 
of  the  obligations  of  its  trust  must  be  frankly  recog- 
nized. . . 

4s  * * 

British  Labor  Party,  March  1943.  r 

“.  . . the  Mandate  System  in  so  far  as  it  establishes 
this  important  principle  of  publicity  and  international 
supervision — the  obligation  of  the  Colonial  Power  to 
render  periodically  to  an  International  Commission  an 
acount  of  the  execution  of  its  trust — should  be  extended 
to  all  backward  colonial  territories. 

“The  International  Authority  should  therefore  ap- 
point an  International  Colonial  Commission,  composed 
of  independent  persons  who  are  nationals  both  of  admin- 
istrating and  non-administrating  Powers.  It  should 
have  all  the  powers  of  the  old  Mandates  Commission, 
but  also  others.  It  should,  for  instance,  allow  petition- 
ers to  appear  before  it  in  person.  Moreover,  the  new 
Commission  ought  to  be  an  organ  for  giving  interna- 
tional publicity  to  the  measures  taken  (or  not  taken) 
for  the  fulfillment  of  promises,  such  as  the  proposed 
undertakings  of  self-government  and  of  protection  of 
minorities,  and  to  the  general  trend  of  the  actual  ad- 
ministration, especially  in  the  departments  of  educa- 
tion and  broadcasting.  Its  meetings  should,  therefore, 
be  held  in  public. 

“The  Commission  should  also  be  an  adviser  on  the 
wishes  of  the  indigenous  peoples  as  to  the  direction 
which  further  developments  should  take.  For  this  pur- 
pose it  must  not  only  visit  the  territories,  but  also  keep 
in  constant  touch  with  their  inhabitants  by  inviting  oral 
discussion,  and  keep  the  International  Authority  con- 
tinuously informed  of  the  results  of  these  inquiries, 
formal  and  informal. 

“.  . . If  the  International  Authority  holds  that  the 
administrating  Power  is  not  carrying  out  its  obliga- 
tions, steps  should  be  taken  to  obtain  a judicial  pro- 
nouncement on  the  question  from  the  International 
Court  of  Justice.  If  that  Court  holds  that  the  obliga- 
tions are  not  being  carried  out,  the  International 
Authority  is  entitled,  in  negotiation  with  the  adminis- 
trating Power,  to  modify  the  obligations  or  to  make 
other  arrangements  for  the  administration  of  the 
territory.” 

He  * 

British  Liberal  Party,  Septmber  1,  1942. 

“.  . . all  colonial  possessions  throughout  the  world 
must  come  under  the  general  control  and  protection  of 
an  international  body.  The  guilding  principles  of  the 
controlling  authority  must  be:  (a)  the  well-being  of 
colonial  peoples;  (b)  ‘the  open  door’;  (c)  the  training 
of  natives  in  the  development  of  free  institutions  with 
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the  object  of  enabling  them  progressively  to  manage 
their  own  affairs.” 

^ ^ ^ 

14  Leaders  of  the  British  Council  of  Churches,  including 
the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York  and  the  Mod- 
erator of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  July  1943. 

“We  welcome  the  idea  of  an  international  colonial 
commission,  which  would  have  the  right  to  inform  itself 
upon  the  condition  of  subject  territories,  to  report  to 
whatever  world  political  organization  is  created  upon 
breaches  of  international  undertakings,  to  supervise 
the  application  of  pooled  international  resources  in 
carrying  forward  economic  and  social  development,  and 
to  watch  over  the  development  of  self-government.” 

* * * . 

Agreement  Between  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  Janu- 
ary 21,  1944. 

“The  two  Governments  declare  that  in  applying  the 
principles  of  the  Atlantic  Charter  to  the  Pacific,  the 
doctrine  of  trusteeship  (already  applicable  in  the  case 
of  the  mandated  territories  of  w’hich  the  two  Govern- 
ments are  mandatory  powers)  is  applicable  in  broad 
principle  to  all  colonial  territories  in  the  Pacific  and 
elsewhere,  and  that  the  main  purpose  of  the  trust  is 
the  welfare  of  the  native  peoples  and  their  social,  eco- 
nomic and  political  development. 

“The  two  Governments  agree  that  the  future  of  the 
various  territories  of  the  Pacific  and  the  welfare  of 
their  inhabitants  cannot  be  successfully  promoted  with- 
out a greater  measure  of  collaboration  between  the 
numerous  authorities  concerned  in  their  control,  and 
that  such  collaboration  is  particularly  desirable  in  re- 
gard to  health  services  and  communications,  matters 
of  native  education,  anthropological  investigation, 
assistance  in  native  production  and  material  develop- 
ments generally.” 

^ % 

League  of  Colored  Peoples,  London,  July  23,  1944. 

“Comprehensive  plans  (should)  be  made  and  put  into 
effect,  in  accordance  with  a definite  time  schedule,  for 
the  economic,  educational,  social  and  political  develop- 
ment of  the  dependent  regions  and  their  peoples. 
Special  and  adequate  funds  shall  be  set  aside  for  this 
purpose.  . . . 

“The  Imperial  Powers  shall  be  required  to  account 
for  their  administration  of  dependent  territories  to  an 
International  body  with  powers  of  investigation,  and, 
in  particular,  to  make  regular  reports  on  the  steps 
taken  towards  self-government.” 

5*5 

Manifesto  Issued  by  a Provisional  Committee  of  Afri- 
can, West  Indian,  and  Other  Colonial  Representatives, 
to-gether  with  Representatives  of  Other  Organizations 
in  Great  Britain,  March  1945. 

“.  . . The  problems  of  mankind  are  now  recognized 
as  the  concern  of  the  entire  world.  Over  large  areas 
of  the  world  millions  of  people  live  in  poverty, 
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disease,  squalor  and  ignorance.  Their  continued  low 
standards  of  life  constitute  a serious  threat  to  the 
standards  of  people  everywhere  and  represent  a power- 
ful challenge  to  the.  financial  and  technological  re- 
sources of  the  more  advanced  nations  joined  together 
in  collaboration  to  promote  world  prosperity  and  the 
happiness  of  mankind.  . . . 

“The  International  organization  should  immediately 
adopt  policies  and  set  up  all  necessary  machinery  to 
secure  the  uniform  and  rapid  development  of  the  eco- 
nomic, social  and  cultural  life  of  the  African  peoples. . . . 

“Simultaneously  with  economic  development  steps 
should  be  taken  to  associate  Africans  Avith  the  manage- 
ment of  their  own  affairs  with  a view  towards  the 
achievement  of  full  self-government  within  a definite 
time  limit.  . . .” 

^ ❖ 

Mr.  Anthony  Eden,  British  Secretary  of  State  for  For- 
eign Affairs,  March  26,  1943. 

“No  nation  can  close  its  frontiers  and  hope  to  live 
secure.  We  cannot  have  prosperity  in  one  country  and 
misery  in  its  neighbor,  peace  in  one  hemisphere  and 
war  in  the  other.  . . . We  shall  never  find  security  or 
progress  within  heavily  defended  national  fortresses; 
we  shall  only  find  them  by  the  greatest  possible  meas^- 
ure  of  cooperation.” 

^ 

Sir  Charles  Trevelyan,  Former  British  Parliamentary 
Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Trade. 

“The  terms  of  peace  should  include:  A new  world 
colonial  policy  providing  for:  (a)  The  peoples  now" 
subject  to  Imperial  exploitation  to  be  either  given  their 
independence  or  placed  under  international  authority; 
(b)  A definite  date  to  be  given  now  for  the  commence- 
ment of  self-government  for  India;  (c)  The  raw  mate- 
rials of  the  world  to  be  freely  available  for  the  trade 
of  all  nations.” 

SjS  * 

Mr.  Herbert  Morrison,  British  Secretary  of  State  for 
Home  Affairs,  May  9,  1943. 

“We  and  others  will  have  to  get  rid  of  the  idea  that 
we  have  a right  to  be  judges  in  our  own  cause.  ...  We 
and  the  rest  will  have  to  accept  the  judgment  of  the 
general  body  of  nations,  in  some  cases  where  it  con- 
flicts with  our  own  judgment  and  even  with  our  imme- 
diate interests.  . . . We  shall  cultivate  a new  kind  of 
loyalty — a double  loyalty  to  our  country  and  to  the 
world  as  a whole.” 

Major  Clement  R.  Attlee,  British  Lord  President  of  the 
Council  and  Deputy  Prime  ^Minister. 

“All  colonial  territories  should  be  held  in  trust,  first 
for  the  advantage  of  the  inhabitants,  and  then  for  all 
peoples.  The  acceptance  of  the  principle  of  social  jus- 
tice as  between  nation  and  nation,  and  individual  and 
individual,  is  essential  for  economic  welfare.  Labour’s 
peace  aims  are  summed  up  in  the  achievement  of  social 
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justice  in  an  ordered  world  of  free  nations  cooperating 
together  for  the  good  of  all.” 

j{{  ^ ^ 

Mr.  Charles  Greenidge,  former  British  Colonial  Servant. 

Mr.  Greenidge,  who  has  held  colonial  posts  in  the  West 
Indies,  British  Honduras  (Chief  Justice),  and  Nigeria 
(Solicitor-General  and  acting  Attorney-General),  stated 
in  an  article  in  the  “Crown  Colonist,”  December  1943: 

“It  is  . . . the  duty  of  Great  Britain  to  demonstrate 
that  the  British  welcome  third-party  judgment  in  the 
administration  of  all  of  their  colonies  and  accept  the 
principle  of  accountability  for  their  stewardship  to  an 
international  authority,  and  are  willing  to  cooperate 
with  all  nations  in  solving  problems  in  the  colonial 
field.  That  is  to  say,  national  administration  should 
remain,  but  it  should  be  subject  to  international  super- 
vision. 

“International  supervision  will  not  be  attainable 
without  machinery  for  effecting  it.  A permanent  or- 
ganization for  achieving  it  will  need  to  be  set  up.  If 
it  is  left  to  ad  hoc  effort,  it  is  not  likely  to  operate  when 
the  perils  of  war  have  passed.  It  is,  moreover,  unlikely 
that  other  nations  would  be  willing  to  cooperate  unless 
given  some  permanent  link  with  Colonial  administra- 
tion. The  right  to  be  regularly  informed  that  interna- 
tionally-agreed principles  of  colonial  administration 
are  being  applied  is  the  minimum  that  they  could  be 
given.  If  we  are  to  get  cooperation  we  must  yield 
something.  It  is  only  by  give  and  take  that  we  shall 
progress  towards  understanding  and  harmony  in  the 
world  and  avoid  war. 

“Presumably  one  of  the  products  of  the  peace  settle- 
ment will  be  the  establishment  of  an  international  or- 
ganization designed  to  achieve  peace  and  security  and 
to  promote  international  cooperation.  Within  the 
framework  of  that  organization  there  should  be  an 
International  Colonial  Commission,  on  which  the  colo- 
nial people  should  be  represented,  which  should  exer- 
cise functions  similar  to  those  of  the  Mandates  Com- 
mission of  the  League  of  Nations.  The  formation  of 
such  a body  should  be  preceded  by  the  making  of  an 
International  Colonial  Convention,  setting  out  princi- 
ples to  be  applied  in  the  administration  of  all  colonies, 
and  the  function  of  the  International  Colonial  Com- 
mission should  be  to  supervise  the  working  of  that 
Convention.” 

Mr.  Benjamin  Akzin,  Professor  of  International  Law, 
writing  in  “La  Republique  Francaise,”  February  1945. 

“If  there  is  real  truth  in  the  argument  that  a given 
territory  is  not  ready  for  self-government  or  that  it 
must  be  controlled  in  the  major  interests  of  the  world, 
the  administration  of  such  an  area  by  an  international 
authority  will  be  less  open  to  the  charge  of  being  an 
act  of  imperialism  in  disguise.  Moreover,  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Saar  for  15  years  by  an  “Administrative 
Commission”  appointed  by  the  League  of  Nations  is  a 
striking  example  of  excellent  administration  carried 
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on  under  conditions  even  more  difficult  than  those  which 
exist  in  the  greater  part  of  the  colonial  world. 

“At  future  conferences  any  nation,  for  instance 
France  or  Belgium,  will  be  in  a very  strong  position 
should  it  say  in  regard  to  the  whole  question  of  colonial 
readjustments:  If  it  is  proposed  to  liberate  all  the 
colonial  empires  and  place  the  necessary  control  in  an 
international  body,  we  agree;  but  if  it  is  intended  mere- 
ly to  bring  about  a change  of  control  over  the  colonies 
or  an  independence  which  in  fact  will  mean  the  domina- 
tion of  another  power,  we  beg  to  be  excused.” 

* 5}!  * 

Mr.  Walter  Nash,  New  Zealand  Deputy  Prime  Minister 
and  Minister  to  the  United  States,  September  3,  1942. 

“In  the  case  of  other  backward  countries  and  colonial 
territories  whose  people  have  not  achieved  that  degree 
of  unity  and  political  organization  necessary  for  stable 
and  responsible  self-government  . . . international  ma- 
chinery ■w'ill  need  to  be  devised  and  adequate  guaran- 
tees given  that  the  administration  of  such  territories 
will  be  carried  out  with  a spirit  of  trusteeship  and  not, 
as  so  often  in  the  past,  with  a view  to  their  exploitation 
for  the  benefit  of  nationals  of  a single  power.  The  sole 
consideration  must  be  the  well-being,  education  and 
development  of  the  native  inhabitants  and  their  training 
in  every  possible  way  in  the  responsibility  of  govern- 
ment. 

“Equality  of  economic  opportunity  and  equal  access 
to  the  raw  material  resources  of  colonial  mandated 
territories  must  prevail,  subject  always  to  the  para- 
mount interests  of  the  native  inhabitants.  But  we  must 
do  more  than  devise  new  machinery  and  new  methods 
of  administration.  If  we  are  honestly  determined  to 
banish  once  and  for  all  the  imperialist  idea  and  all  it 
means,  we  must  rid  ourselves  of  the  prejudices  in  which 
it  has  such  fertile  roots.  We  must  rid  ourselves  of  the 
idea  that  there  exists,  or  can  exist,  an  inherently  su- 
perior person — superior  nation — or  superior  race. 

“We  must  realize  too  that  the  artificially  nurtured 
emotion  of  nationalism  and  the  fetish  of  sovereignty 
from  which  it  springs  must  give  way  to  a larger  sense 
of  human  brotherhood.  It  is  far  easier  to  appeal  to 
prejudice  and  emotion  than  to  reason  but  unless  reason 
is  to  prevail  over  the  exclusive  sovereignty  of  the  na- 
tional state  there  can  be  no  firm  and  lasting  foundation 
for  a stable  peace.  We  must  realize  above  all  that 
freedom  and  progress  go  hand  in  hand.  The  story  of 
the  world’s  progress  is  the  story  of  men’s  march 
towards  an  ever-widening  freedom.  The  negation  of 
freedom  is  dictatorship,  and  dictatorship  is  the  logical 
outcome  of  a social  order  which  has  lost  its  power  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  the  masses. 

“.  . . if  we  can  bring  to  the  common  people  the  world 
over  a conviction  that  our  cause  is  their  cause — that  our 
pledge  is  to  secure  for  all  men  and  women,  peace  with 
plenty,  freedom  with  security,  justice  with  equality — 
then  we  shall  indeed  have  achieved  a great  deal — then 
may  we  say  with  full  confidence  that  tfie  age  of  im- 
perialism has  ended.” 
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